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A  T  R  WAR  COLLEGE  RESEARCH  REPORT  ABSTRACT 
TITLE:  A  Policy  Analysis  of  the  Admission  of  Women  by  the 

LJ.  S.  Military  Academies 

AUTHOR:  Richard  R.  Hemzman,  Colonel,  USAF 

This  paper  presents  an  analysis  of  the  policy  change 
promulgated  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1375  directing 
the  admission  of  females  by  the  U.  S.  military  academies. 

It  examines  the  issue,  part icipants,  and  general  results. 

The  study  begins  by  reviewing  the  factors  which 
identified  the  need  for  a  policy  change.  It  then  traces  the 
initiation  and  formulation  process.  Enactment  of  the 
legislation  which  legitimated  the  policy  change  involved 
many  part ic i pants.  The  proponents  and  opponents  are 
presented  with  an  analysis  of  their  strategies. 

Implementat ion  of  the  policy  is  reviewed  by  examining  the 
process  and  its  successes  and  failures.  The  study  concludes 
with  brief  comments  on  the  policy,  its  legitimation, 

implementat ion,  and  the  ultimate  winners  m  the  process. 
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I NT  R0DUC7 1  ON /OVE RV I EW 

This  report  is  an  analysis  of  the  policy,  or  law, 
enacted  in  October  1075  directing  the  admission  of  women  by 
the  U.  S.  military  academies.  It  examines  the  event  through 
a  series  of  stages:  Stage  I  -  Problem  I dent  if icat ion.  Stage 
II  -  Initiation/Formulation,  Stage  III  --  Legitimation,  and 
Stage  IV  -  Post  Legitimation. 

The  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  West  Point,  NY,  was 
founded  in  IStfc's  the  (j.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  MD,  in 
1845;  and  trie  IJ.  S.  Air  force  Academy,  Ho  lor  ado  Springs,  HO, 
in  1954.  (1:46-49)  From  their  very  beginnings,  ea^h  ,has 

been  a  bastion  of  male  exclusivity,  steeped  in  tradition  and 
dedicated  to  graduating  the  elite  officer  corps  for  the 
military  services.  Therefore,  their  very  foundations 
trembled  when  in  January  1976.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 
(R-NY)  submitted  the  first  serious  nominat ion  of  a  female 
for  admission  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  (6 : 1 3 ) 
(Representative  Robert  Ed  Duncan  (D  OR/  hao  n<  .mi  rat  eo  a 
woman  to  West  Point  in  the  early  sixties  without  »  eact : on.  ) 
(3:11)  The  nomination  was  rejected  on  the  basis  teat, 
admission  of  women  to  the  Ld  S.  mi  3  it  ary  academies  »«as 
contrary  to  Jaw  and  custom.  Subsequently,  Ss?nat*  iavits 
and  Represent  at  i  vs  Jack  rd  McDonald  (R-MI)  irt  r-ock-ced  a 
concurrent  resoJ  ut  ion  in  flare*  that  women  should  m-.t  he 
denied  en;ry  to  a  service  academy  srl-lv  on  l  '  ■?  cr..-unc  -  •  •  f 


sex.  It  passed  the  Senate,  but  died  in  a  House  committee. 
(3:11) 

In  September  1973,  two  California  Democratic  House 
members,  Jerome  R.  Waldie  and  Don  Edwards,  filed  suit  in  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  on  behalf  of 
women  constituents  who  wanted  to  attend  the  Naval  and  Air 
Force  academies.  On  19  June  1974,  Judge  Oliver  Gasch  issued 
a  ruling  that  there  was  a  "legitimate  government  interest" 
in  denying  women  admission  to  the  academies.  (4:1819) 

Waldie  and  Edwards  were  planning  to  appeal;  however,  the 
issue  was  now  beginning  to  receive  attention  in  the 
Congress. 

In  October  1973,  Representative  Pierre  S.  DuPont 
(D-DE)  introduced  a  bill  to  the  House  on  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  service  academies.  It  was  forwarded  to  the 

House  Armed  Services  Committee,  but  was  overtaken  by  events 
of  the  Hathaway  amendment.  (5:4) 

In  December  1973,  Senator  William  D.  Hathaway  (D-ME) 
offered  an  amendment  to  a  Senate  bill  pertaining  to  special 
military  bonuses  to  allow  women  to  attend  the  military 
academies.  Thp  amendment  was  approved  by  voice  vote. 

However,  when  the  Senate  bill  went  to  the  house,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  deleted  the  amendment.  When  the 
bill  went  to  a  Senate  House  conference,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  the  amendment  only  because  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  promised  to  •  hold  hear  i  nip .  on 


the  issue.  (4:1818)  The  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Personnel  held  hearings  on  the  issue  in  May, 

June,  July,  and  August.  However,  no  action  was  taken  as  far 
as  introducing  legislation.  (6:606) 

In  May  1975,  during  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  c'7  the  Fiscal  1976  Research,  Development  and 
Procurement  bill  (HR  6674),  Represent  at l ve  Samuel  S. 

Stratton  (D-NY)  offered  an  amendment  to  allow  women  to  enter 
the  military  academies.  The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  wide 
margin  and  the  House  passed  the  bill  on  20  May  1975. 

(7:1079)  The  Senate  was  also  considering  its  version  of  this 
bill  (S  920)  when  Senator  William  D.  Hathaway  again  offered 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  to  allow  women  to  be  admitted  to 
the  military  academies.  This  amendment  contained  the 
proviso  that  the  admission  would  begin  in  1976.  The 
amendment  passed  the  Senate.  Before  the  two  bills  were  sent 
to  a  Senate  House  conference,  the  Senate  incorporated  its 
version  of  the  bill  in  the  House  numbered  bill.  It  then 
went  to  conference  on  9  June  1975.  (8:1212) 

The  Senate  House  conferees  retained  the  Hathaway 
proposal  in  the  final  version  and  President  Ford  signed  the 
bill  on  7  October  1975.  (9:64)  With  this  action,  the 

policy  was  now  law,  and  women  were  to  be  admitted  to  the 
military  academies  the  following  summer. 


STAGE  I 

PROBLEM  IDENTIFICATION 

The  issue  of  admitting  women  to  the  military 
academies  emerged  and  developed  primarily  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies.  During 
this  period  of  the  women’s  liberation  movement  and  the 
passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  by  the  House  in  1971 
and  the  Senate  in  1972,  women  were  moving  into  numerous 
areas  that  had  previously  been  male  domains.  The  equal 
rights  movement  had  a  great  deal  -if  momentum,  and  many  of 
the  leaders  of  this  movement  appeared  to  be  searching  for 
new  mountains  to  conquer  rather  than  striving  merely  for 
equality.  In  the  military  services,  women  were  also  moving 
into  fields  previously  occupied  only  by  men.  In  addition, 
military  leaders  were  well  aware  that  the  draft  was  coming 
to  a  close,  and  they  were  intent  on  making  the  all  volunteer 
system  work.  The  idea  of  an  all  volunteer  force  together 
with  the  equal  rights  movement  created  a  climate  that  was 
ripe  for  change  in  the  tradit ional ly  slow-to-change  military 
services.  (3:15) 

When  Senator  Javits  (R-NY)  nominated  a  fernaie  for 


admission  to  the  Nav  ’  Academy  m  January  1972,  it  became 
the  subject  of  a  lengthy  deflate  between  Senator  Javits  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  Chaffee.  (Senator  Javits  had 


previously  been  the  first  Senator  to  nominate  a  girl  for  the 
job  of  Senate  page.)  Javits  argued  that  since  3.6  percent  of 
naval  officers  were  women,  a  similar  percentage  of  the 
Annapolis  entering  class  and  graduates  should  be  women. 
(10:13)  The  military  argued  that  admission  of  women  was 
contrary  to  law  and  custom.  Military  leaders  said  the 
purpose  of  the  military  academies  was  to  train  officers  for 
combat  by  law.  Furthermore,  admission  of  women  would 
irrevocably  change  the  academies  and  dilute  the  Spartan 
atmosphere  so  necessary  in  the  final  product  of  mental 
toughness  and  physical  capacity.  (4 : 1818-18£'0> 

Although  the  nomination  was  not  accepted,  in  August 
197c',  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  all  announced  plans  to 
widen  opportunities  for  servicewomen.  These  opportunities 
included  opening  of  more  career  fields,  better  living 
conditions,  improved  assignment  policies  for  spouses  to 
accompany  each  other,  maternity  leave,  and  allowing  women 
with  dependents  to  remain  on  active  duty.  There  was  no 
mention  of  the  military  academies,  except  for  the  Air  Force. 
They  indicated  they  were  making  plans  for  admitting  women  to 
the  academy  if  Congress  so  directed.  (11:51)  However,  the 
idea  of  women  attending  military  academies  was  still  in  its 
infant  stage.  Even  feminist  publications  were  not  going  so 
far  as  to  give  much  serious  thougnt  to  the  idea.  In  March 
of  1973,  reporting  on  the  many  new  military  careers  for 
women,  Seventeen  magazine  said: 


While  it  may  be  years  before  ei ght een-yeai — old  girls 
walk,  the  Yard  of  the  Naval  ficadetny  at  Annapolis  or 
answer  to  the  age-old  Mister  -  or  Ms  -  Dumb John  at  West 
Point,  the  revolution  has  affected  virtually  every  other 
aspect  of  life  in  the  military  services.  (1£:1£6> 

The  issue  did  not  seem  to  develop  along  partisan 


liras.  After  Senator  Javits’ 
Brimmer  to  the  Naval  Academy, 
Waldie  (D-CA)  and  Don  Edwards 
District,  Court  in  Washington, 


nomination  of  Barbara  Jo 
Represent  at i ves  Jerome  R. 
(D-CA)  filed  suit  in  the  U.  5. 
D.  i,.,  on  behalf  of  women 


constituents  who  wanted  to  attend  the  Naval  and  Air  Force 
academ 1 es. 


Attorneys  for  the  women  asked  the  court  to  rule  that  the 
military’s  refusal  to  consider  their  applications 
deprived  them  of  equal  rights  in  training,  employment, 
and  career  advancement  in  the  military,  and  that  Edwards 
and  Waldie  were  therefore  denied  the  chance  to  exercise 
their  nominating  authority  fairly.  The  laws  on  women  in 
combat  did  not  preclude  women  from  attending  the 
academies,  the  attorneys  argued,  because  training  for 
many  other  positions  was  also  offered.  (13:1819) 

On  19  June  1974,  Judge  Oliver  Gasch  issued  a  ruling  that 

there  was  a  "legitimate  government  interest"  in  denying 

women  admission  to  the  academies.  He  said  this  was  "the 

preparation  of  young  men  to  assume  leadership  roles  in 

combat  where  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  nation." 

(13:1819)  He  concluded  that  laws  and  customs  did  prevent 

women  from  engaging  in  combat. 

Thus,  the  issue  probably  grew  out  of  the  larger 
issue  equal  rights  for  women.  It  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  government  by  individual  congressmen  which  was 
c  i.i  1 1  e 


appropriate  since  every  congressman  is  grantee  the 


vv 
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authority  to  nominate  individuals  to  the  academies. 


However,  their  at  tent i veness  to  the  issue  was  probably  a 


result  of  the  political  attract i veness  of  the  idea  rather 


than  purely  idealistic. 
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STAGE  II 


INITIATION/FORMULATION 

The  issue  of  admitting  women  to  the  military 
academies  did  not  really  develop  in  identifiable  stages. 
Rather,  it  emerged  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  era  and  the 
actions  of  congressmen.  The  concern  for  women’s  rights  and 
Senator  Javits’  (R-NY)  nomination  of  a  woman  to  Annapolis  in 
1972  brought  the  issue  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  He 
announced  his  action  to  the  press,  and  it  received  no  real 
public  opposition.  As  other  congressmen  saw  the  political 
attractiveness  of  the  issue  with  no  real  chance  for 
criticism,  they  jumped  on  the  bandwagon.  After  all,  half  of 
their  constituents  were  women. 

The  policy  was  initiated  by  Senator'  Hathaway  (D-ME) 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Special  Military  Bonuses  bill  in 
December  1973.  (14:785)  Thus,  there  was  no  typical  lengthy 

formulation  of  the  policy  in  the  executive  branch.  While 
the  House  Military  Personnel  Subcommittee  held  hearings  in 
May,  June,  July,  and  August  of  1974,  the  earlier  policy 
formulation  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  had  been  achieved 
and,  by  most  opinions,  encompassed  this  issue  .  (3:15) 

The  only  significant  response  to  the  issue  was  from 
the  military  and  their  staunch  supporters  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  Military  Personnel  Subcommittee. 


Several  of  the  members  were  opposed  to  the  idea,  but  they 
attacked  the  issue  of  women  in  combat  more  than  women’s 
admission  to  the  academies.  In  the  end,  they  initiated  some 
delaying  tactics  by  deleting  the  provision  in  a  conference 
committee  and  iot  issuing  a  subcommittee  report  rather  than 
escalating  it  into  a  major  issue.  (3:15-36) 

While  the  military  appeared  to  respond  adamantly  in 
opposition,  it  was  not  a  recalcitrant  effort.  The 
Superintendents  of  the  military  academies,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Service  Secretaries  voiced 
opposition  to  the  subcommittee  holding  hearings  on  the 
issue.  Their  concerns  were  primarily  with  women  in  combat 
and  the  disproport ionate  effects  produced  with  women  holding 
more  of  the  support  positions.  This  would  cause  men  to 
spend  more  time  in  combat  and  at  sea.  (3:£0-3£:) 

It  appeared  that  the  military  recognized  the  public 
and  political  atmosphere  and  opinions  as  well  as  the 
appropriate  significance  of  the  issue.  While  they  would 
rather  have  not  had  women  in  the  academies,  it  was  not  of 
enough  consequence  to  organize  an  all  out  opposition. 
Furthermore,  though  not  stated  publicly,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suggest  they  must  have  recognized  the  increased  base  of 
support  admission  of  women  would  develop  for  the  academies 
during  a  period  when  there  was  growing  criticism  of  their 


cost  effectiveness. 


STAGE  III 


By 

Bt 


LEGITIMATION 

The  policy  of  admitting  women  to  the  military 
academies  was  not  really  subject  to  a  great  deal  of 
modification  or  change.  It  was  much  simpler  than  most 
policies  in  that  the  question  was  basically  yes  or  no.  While 
other  alternatives,  such  as  establishing  a  separate  military 
academy  for  women  were  given  brief  consideration,  they  were 
actually  different  concepts  rather  than  modifications  of  the 
basic  issue  —  should  the  military  academies  be 
coed  ucat i ona 1 ? 

When  the  policy  was  initially  introduced  in  the 
Senate  in  1973,  it  received  very  little  formal  opposition  by 
the  politicians  themselves.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  approved  with  no  opposition  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  introduced  via  an  amendment  by  William  D. 
Hathaway  (D-ME)  and  co-sponsored  by  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (D-MT),  Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC),  and  Jacob  Javits 
<R-NT).  John  C.  Stenis  (D-MS),  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  floor  manager  of  the  Special  Military 
Bonuses  bill,  also  gave  his  approval  to  the  amendment. 

< 14:784-785) 

In  the  House,  there  was  more  observable  opposition. 
On  1  March  1974,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  reported 


.0 


the  Senate  bill  to  the  full  House  with  the  provision  to 


admit  women  to  the  military  academies  deleted  in  committee 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  16.  This  was  their  only  major  chanqe  to 
the  bill.  The  committee  explained  their  rejection  of  the 
provision  by  saying  it  was  not  germane  to  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  and  required  separate  hearings.  On  the  floor  of  the 
House,  debate  centered  on  this  issue.  (14:784) 

Patricia  Schroeder  (D-CO)  and  Otis  G.  Pike  (D~NY) 
complained  that  Representative  Schroeder  had  been  prevented 
from  voting  on  the  amendment  in  committee.  F.  Edward 
Herbert  (D-LA) ,  Chairman  of  the  firmed  Services  Committee, 
denied  that  the  Committee  had  violated  its  rules.  ftfter 
arguments  by  Representatives  Schroeder  and  Pike  that  (1) 
Representat i ve  Herbert  was  stalling;  (£)  the  committee’s 
action  was  contrary  to  the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
awaiting  ratification  by  the  States;  (3)  the  provision  would 
make  the  firmed  Services  more  attractive  to  women;  and,  (4) 
suspension  of  the  rules  prevented  Representat i ve  Schroeder 
from  offering  an  amendment  from  the  floor,  Representat ive 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D-NY),  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  said 
he  was  personally  in  favor  of  admitting  women  to  the 
military  academies,  but  the  Bonus  Bill  was  "simply  not  the 
proper  vehicle."  (14:785)  He  and  Representat i ve  Herbert 
assured  members  who  supported  the  concept  that  the  Committee 
would  hold  hearings  on  the  issue.  The  House  passed  the  Dili 
on  18  March  1974,  by  a  £37  to  97  vote  with  the  amendment 
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admitting  women  deleted.  However,  only  three  of  the  House’s 
sixteen  female  members  voted  for  it.  Six  voted  against  the 
bill  and  seven  did  not  vote.  (14:785) 

The  bill  then  went  to  a  Senate  House  conference 
where  the  Senate  amendment  allowing  women  to  attend  the 
military  academies  was  deleted.  However,  the  conference 
report  said  that: 

The  Senate  receded  ’reluctantly’  on  the  issue  of  women 
at  the  service  academies  after  the  House  Conferees 
pointed  out  that  the  leadership  of  the  House  firmed 
Services  Committee  has  indicated  its  intention  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  and  such  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  (15:1134) 

Congress  cleared  the  bill  for  the  President’s  signature  on 

£4  fiprii  1974,  as  reported  by  the  conference  committee. 

( 15:1134) 

In  essence,  proponents  tried  to  get  the  issue 
legitimated  by  attaching  it  as  an  amendment,  while  the 
opponents  blocked  it  on  method  of  legitimation  rather  than 
publicly  opposing  the  issue.  The  opponents  on  the  House 
firmed  Services  Committee  were  supported  only  by  the 
military.  The  proponents  appeared  to  have  the  support  of 
majorities  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  as  well  as  popular 
support  created  by  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  But  the 
proponents  were  not  well  organized  or  receiving  the  strong 
support  of  any  interest  group.  The  women’s  groups  agreed 
with  the  policy,  but  did  not  put  forth  as  much  pressure  as 
possible  since  they  were  concentrating  ..>n  passage  of  the 


Equal  Rights  Amendment .  Therefore,  the  opponents  were 
successful  with  their  tactics  for  almost  two  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  promise  by  Represent  at  1 ve 
Herbert,  the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Personnel  held  hearings  on  the  issue  in  May,  June,  July,  and 
August  of  1374.  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  opposed  the 
proposal  on  the  grounds  that  the  military  academies  existed 
to  turn  out  combat  ready  officers  and  that  women  were  and 
should  remain  legally  exempt  from  combat.  Testimony  from 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  William  P.  Clements;  the 
Service  Secretaries;  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
George  P.  Brown;  Army  Vice-Chief  of  Staff,  General  Frederick 
C.  Weyanb;  Navy  Vice-Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
Worth  H.  Bagley;  and,  the  Superintendents  of  the  three 
military  academies  all  cited  the  legal  restriction, 
established  customs,  additional  costs,  and  other  programs 
for  women  which  made  their  admission  to  the  academes 
unnecessary.  ( 3  :  c'0-  3£ ) 

The  proponents  felt,  that  whether  or  not  w>  o’er  wcrn 
capable  or  should  be  sent  into  combat  were  not  rea , I y  r :  e 
1  ssues.  Represent  at  i  ve  Schr._.eder  said:  ”'t’s  not  -ike 

everyone  from  West  Point  immediately  moves  into  a  trer  h 
with  a  sleeping  bag."  (4:18c,i?')  Represent  at  i  ve  St  r  --t  r  on 
charged  that  the  contention  that  women  should  be  excluded 
from  the  academies  because  they  could  not  serve  ■ r  com  sat 
roles  was  "unmitigated  nonsense.  "  ( ^ Sc’tf )  He  felt  t  e 


military’s  real  motivation  was  bureaucratic  inertia  and 
resistance  to  change.  Other  proponents  included  Dante  B. 
Fascell  (D-FL),  Bill  Frenzel  (R-MN),  and  Marlow  C.  Cook 
(R-KY).  Many  of  the  subcommittee  members  appeared  negative 
or  undecided  on  the  issue.  Chairman  0.  C.  Fisher  (D-TX) 
said  he  had  made  no  commitment.  Majorie  S.  Holt  (R-MD)  ^elt 
women  should  be  exempt  from  combat  because  of  their  role  as 
ch i Idbearers.  And  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery  (D-MS)  offered  a 
different  perspective:  "I  haven’t  had  very  much  experience 

with  women.  I  haven’t  been  married  so  I  don’t  know  how  they 
stand  up  in  combat."  <4:10c.'iZi)  Even  though  these  hearings 
seemed  to  substantiate  the  popular  support  of  the  issue,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  took  no  more  action  on  the 
issue  and  appeared  to  hope  that  the  issue  would  simply  fade 
away.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
proponents  were  not  really  organized  or  supported  by  any 
notable  1 nt  erest  group. 

In  May  1975,  while  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  was 
losing  momentum  and  actually  losing  ground,  the  proponents 
saw  their  opportunity  in  the  military  weapons  procurement 
bill.  They  knew  this  was  essential  legislation  for  the 
Defense  Department.  Repress n t a t t ve  Sam  le 1  G.  Stratton 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Fiscal  l?7f,  Renearcf  , 

Development ,  arid  Procurernc  t.  Ln  ,  1  (HR  -!■  fl.  F  ■'+  :  t.-it  would  al  o>w 
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legislation  is  concerned,  but  the  idea  of  women  m  tne 
service  academies  is  .  .  .  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  " 

(7:1079)  Opponents,  such  as  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery 
argued:  "This  really  is  a  Foot  in  tne  door  of  putting  women 

in  combat."  (7:1079^  Proponents  argued  that  a  General 
Accounting  Office  study  showed  that  more  than  ten  percent  of 
all  academy  graduates  never  have  seen  combat.  The  amendment 
was  adopted  by  a  wide  margin,  303  to  96;  and,  the  House 
passed  the  bill  by  a  332  to  64  vote  on  £0  May  1975. 

(7: 1079) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  this  same  lime 
period,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  issued  a  regulation  which  was  signed  by  President  Ford 
on  27  May  1975,  banning  sex  diserirninai  i  on  in  the  nat  i on*  s 
schools  and  colleges.  This  regulation  was  mandated  by 
Congress  when  it  added  Title  IX  to  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  and  sought  to  eliminate  sex  discriminat ion  in  any 
educational  program  or  activity  that  received  Federal 
financial  assistance.  The  regulat ion  issued  by  HEW  totally 
exempted  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  academies  from  • is 
provisions.  (16:1298) 

During  floor  action  in  the  Senate  on  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Procurement  Author l rat i on  Bill  (S  920),  -u' 
amendment  was  offered  by  William  D.  Hathaway  to  n 'ert  that 
women  be  admitted  to  the  military  academies  neg i re ; ng  in 
1976.  There  was  n-  <  objection  to  the  amendment  .s  i  ari  c  n  the 


Senate  floor.  It  was  supported  by  members  of  both  parties, 
liberals,  and  conservatives.  They  included  Dewey  F. 

Bartlett  (R-OK),  Sam  Nunn  (D-Gfi),  Dick  Clark  (D-Ifl),  Birch 
Bayh  (D-IN),  and  Strom  Thurmond.  Even  John  C„  Stennis, 
Chairman  of  the  firmed  Services  Committee,  supported  the 
issue.  The  Senate  bill  was  approved  by  a  77  to  6  margin  on 
6  June  1975.  (8 : ISIS-1213)  This  was  the  * i rst  time  bot 

houses  of  Congress  had  agreed  formal./  on  this  issue. 
Therefore,  when  the  two  bills  went  to  a  Senate  House 
conference,  the  members  were  left  with  little  choice  but  to 
leave  the  amendment  in  the  bill.  Before  the  Senate  asked 
for  a  conference  with  the  House  to  reconcile  differences  in 
the  two  versions  of  the  bill,  it  incorporated  its  version  in 
the  House  numbered  bill.  The  measure  was  then  sent  to 


conference  on  9  June  1975.  (8: ISIS) 

During  July,  Senate  House  conferees  met  eighteen 
times  to  resolve  some  305  differences  between  the  Senate  arid 
House  versions  of  the  bill.  No  consideration  was  given  to 
deleting  the  amendment  allowing  women  to  enter  the  military 
academies.  The  bill,  as  agreed  by  the  conferees,  rii-ectod 
admission  of  women  to  the  mi  1  it  ary  academi  es  '■•eg  i  no  i  n,j  ■< 
school  year  1976.  (17:1737-1738) 

On  30  July  1975  the  House  adopted  th-  •  cor^'-ront  <■ 
report  by  a  343  to  60  vote.  On  1  fin  gust  the  Herat'-  o<  • 
the  r  conference  report  by  a  vote  of  48  to  AS.  Thr  y  CeC  -toi 
the  bill  basically  because  'tie  con  Ferenc e  hr  '  i  :  r  •-rease* ' 
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version  of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  then  returned  to-  a  second 
Senate  House  conference.  (17:1737-1739) 

The  second  conference  committee  reached  agreement  on 
17  September.  House  conferees  filed  a  report  IB  September- 
arid  Senate  conferees  filed  a  report  19  September.  The  House 
adopted  the  second  conference  report  on  £4  September  and  the 
Senate  adopted  it  on  £6  September.  President  Ford  signed 
the  bill  into  law  on  7  October  1975  with  ver  y  little 
fanfare.  ( 1 0 : 378-379) 

The  apparent  losers  in  this  process  were  the 
military  and  its  staunch  supporters  in  the  House  firmed 
Services  Committee — especially  Herbert  and  Montgomery.  The 
apparent  winner's  were  Javits  and  Hathaway  in  the  Senate 
along  with  Schroeder  and  Pike  in  the  House.  These 
individuals  had  taken  the  strongest  stand  on  this  issue, 
initial ly.  The  winners  also  included  the  majority  of 
congressmen,  since  the  poi icy  appeared  to  be  supported  by  a 
majority  in  Dotn  houses  from  the  very  beginning. 


S  T hGE  IV 


POST-LEG  I T  I  lY!PT  I  ON 

After  legitimation  of  the  policy  to  admit  women  to 
the  military  academies  in  October  of  1370,  mere  were  no 
significant  deve .1  opment s  in  the  policy.  The  issue  aiJ  r,.;.t 
really  lend  itself  to  any  interpretation  concerning 
implementation  or  application  other  than  the  numbers  to  oe 
admitted.  The  policy  specifically  stated  that  women  would 
be  admitted  beginning  with  the  class  of  1976.  The  military 
did  not  attempt  to  delay  or  subvert  the  policy  in  any  way. 

In  fact,  many  military  leaders  did  a  rapid  about  face. 
Lieutenant  General  Sidney  8.  Berry,  Superintendent  at  Went 
Point,  who  once  threatened  to  resign  if  women  were  admitted 
said,  "It  was  rather  adolescent  on  my  part. "  (19:74'  Pnd, 

the  consensus  from  the  military  departments  was  that  coeds 
were  not  likely  to  be  much  of  a  problem  after  all.  (9:64) 
The  academies  already  had  numerous  women  applicants,  arid  "he 
new  law  produced  an  influx  of  more  applicati'.ns.  Therefore, 
the  academies  had  no  difficulties  in  unp! ement ing  the 
policy.  In  fact,  the  large  number  of  applications  enabled 
them  to  maintain  exceptionally  high  eta’- cards  in  the  wo  flee 
they  admitted.  (5: £0-21) 

There  were  some  differences  among  the  academies  in 
implementing  the  policy.  While  there  was  no  attempt  to 
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create  failure  avid  all  were  considert--:  S"c<.  e  .  ^ f  *.i  1 ,  'he  '.hr 
ar  adem  1  e^  to>".i<  d  i  f  f  promt  approaches. 

West  Point  assumed  a  S'.>ienm  cor.r  c  ; ,  f  r  mai  nt  -<  .  t 
standards  as  their  pr  imary  concern  due  i  nc  t  ne  ■  a  c  1 1  ■ ,  ■ , 
period.  'he  Naval  Academy  was  indifferent.  J -■  at  temp  o. 
treat  the  whole  process  as  routine  and  ur event  f  u '.  .  "Hie  A  i 
Force  Academy  was  er  thus  last  ic  and  det  ermi  r:t.>c'  1  r  its 
approach.  Its  decision  to  implement  det  ailed  pi  ar  ••  .  rc  ea> 

(  197c.')  establ  ished  a  sense  of  commit  met,!  h  hr:  process. 


However,  the  Air  Force  Academy  was  t  he  only  one  >  •  t-h*  •  t:  ' 
service  academies  to  elect  separate  billeting  cor  the  wome 
and  the  use  of  young  female  f  f irers,  Air  f  rair  trig  Offji.fr 
(ATQ),  to  conduct  military  tram  ins,  pi  uv  i  de  under -3 '.  and  ..  ny 
counseling,  and  serve  as  role  mode : %  for  the  women  cadets. 

<  3  :  6  ;  60  :  £0 ) 

While  as  early  as  the  soring  o*'  1976,  when  the  PTO 
were  undergoing  their  training,  the  d  i  sai !  n y  a  cos  >•  c 
separate  billet  i  nq  f  <  >r  women  began  to  appear ,  i  r.  w  ;  s  m-  >s  t 
apparent  a  ■  ter  t^e  arrival  •"•f  the  w.  <mr»n  cade  ?  s.  T:-.<  .  were 
perceived  as  not  undergoing  the  same  -v  .lit  ary  triiM'g  ?s 
the  men,  since  they  went  t  o  their  so;  regate  i  5  i  ■.  .  n  i  q..-.,n  t  e 
after  dinner  rather  than  t  •  the  i  r  ass  i  31  iei*  squad?-  :-n  areas. 
This  also  or  evented  them  from  jpi  m  .  ny  <  •,  T  .  -  n  part  .1' 

their  squadrons.  Additionally,  wnwi-.  we  -  »  '  y  ass  ’  <  •  e<  * 

c  1?  of  the  '■•l?  cadet  s q n a d r •  ■  ■  < . s .  For  so.,  ■  .  .  r  o  <  ,  <■  <_  1 , , . 

other  60  squadrons  oad  little*  per  „  •  ......  ,  .he 


female  cadets  ana  little  or  no  f i rst -hanc  Knowledge  of  tnei 
actual  training  performance.  Therefore,  a  second  living 
area  was  created  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  worner 
assigned  to  the  other  Cl?  cadet  squadrons.  fit  the  beginning 
of  their  second  year,  women  were  moved  to  their  squadron 
areas  and  clustered  in  groups.  In  the  fall  of  their  third 
year,  tney  were  completely  integrated  into  the  dormitories 
residing  next  door  to  and  accross  toe  hall  from  males. 

(3:24) 

The  ATO  program  had  its  successes  and  failures.  As 
surrogate  upperclassmen  to  train  the  women  cadets,  the  ATO 
function  failed.  Contrary  to  the  original  concept,  it  was 
discovered,  primarily  from  the  ATO  training,  that  men  could 
effectively  train  women.  With  this  evidence  and  the  few 
ATOs  to  train  the  women  (two  ATOs  residing  in  the  dormitory 
with  14i?  women  cadets),  tne  men  in  the  upperclasses  soon 
perceived  the  ATOs  as  taking  their  jobs  with  much  less 
effectiveness.  The  concept  of  the  ATO  as  a  role  model  for 
the  women  was  also  not  entirely  successful.  The  AT0  ro  e 
eroded  as  men  took  over  more  of  the  military  training  .vnci  i 
was  discovered  the  women  cadets  seerned  to  require  less 
counseling  rather  than  more  as  originally  anticipated. 
Consea uent 1 y ,  the  women  cadets  began  d i sassoc l at i ng 
themselves  from  the  ATOs,  denying  the  need  for  A^Gs,  and 
disavowing  any  regard  for  them  as  their  idea  of  role  mode  1  s 
What  the  ATO  program  seems  t>  •  have  ar«  ••'•mpl  rw'd  w.v .  !■■  If-  »< 


the  men,  especially  during  the  ATQ  training  program,  that 
women  could  be  trained  by  men  and  there  was  really  no  need 
to  treat  them  much  differently.  (3 :  c.'42-,i'48)  In  its 
failure,  the  ATO  program  may  have  been  the  most  important 
aspect  of  preparing  the  cadets  themselves  for  the  arim 1 ss 1  on 
of  women.  It  significantly  f ac i 1 1 t at ed  the  integration 
process  for  both  the  men  and  the  women. 

There  were  many  beneficiaries  of  this  policy.  But 
the  military,  once  the  strongest  opponent,  was  probably  the 
greatest.  The  admission  of  women  significantly  broadened 
the  base  of  support  for  the  military  academies  at  a  time- 
when  they  were  coming  under  increased  criticism  for  '-.heir 
high  cost  per  graduate.  It  also  made  the  academies  move 
attractive  to  potential  applicants.  Admission  of  women  als 
impacted  on  overall  military  recruiting.  It  helped  to 
illustrate  the  equal  opport unit ies  for  both  men  and  women  i 
the  military  services.  It  improved  the  military  ’voge  by 
demonstrating  the  military  can  and  does  change;  thus,  .«<,•'  i  n 
credence  to  the  concept  of  a  modern  mi  1  1 1  ary  mt-rt  um;  I  ‘o 
needs  of  a  modern  society. 

In  addition  to  the  military  being  bywf  e,  anes, 
members  of  Congress,  the  executive  branrn,  and  . hp  Amer  u.u, 
people,  not  to  mention  the  cadets  themselves  <  pc.  t  h  male  a  .■ . 
female)  all  benefitted.  The  members  of  Cengr  ef.r.  and  the 
President  could  now  nominate  any  deserving  nig  i  sch>  r.  1 
graduate  for  appointment .  Every  Amer  ican  f ami  1 s  could  ‘  .  e 


that  all  their  children  had  the  opportunity  to  compete  for 
academy  appointments.  find,  cadets  were  provided  both  a  more 
realistic  and  broader  education  by  attending  a  coeducat ional 
inst ltut ion. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  male  population  did  not 
benefit  by  thi-  policy  since  five  to  ten  percent  of  the 
appointments  for  each  class  now  go  to  women  at  the  expense 
of  men.  However,  this  argument  is  shallow  when  one 
considers  that  the  vast  majority  of  appointments  go  to  men, 
and  they  are  generally  available  on  a  competitive  basis. 

There  was  very  little  additional  cost  incurred  hv 
this  new  policy.  There  were  some  minor  modifications  made 
to  facilities  at  the  academies.  However,  since  the  sire  of 
entering  classes  was  not  increased  to  accommodate  the  women, 
there  were  no  significant  additional  costs.  (5:11-19) 

Essentially,  the  post -leg i t i mat  ion  stage  has  gone 
quite  smoothly.  Women  cadets  have  fared  more  favorably  than 
many  predicted.  Overall  attrition  for  the  first  Air  Fo-'ce 
Academy  class  with  women  cadets  was  4£. 4  percent:  40.9 
percent  men  and  37.0  percent  women.  In  academics,  the  women 
fell  behind  the  men  during  their  early  years  when  math  ana 
science  courses  are  tne  heaviest.  After'  the  second  semester 
of  their  second  year,  tire  first  class  of  women  out  scored  the 
men.  In  military  performance,  women  cadets  again  were 
behind  the  men  in  their  early  years.  By  their’  third  yea,  , 
they  were  virtually  equal.  Likewise,  w-.-men  cadets  fared 
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68.  9  percent,  a  record  of  191  wins  and  86  losses,  in  three 
years  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  (5:£'l-£7)  The 
implementation  of  the  policy  and  subsequent  integration  of 
women  into  the  service  academies  has  been  a  success  story 
that  began  a  new  era  for  these  institutions. 


CONCLUSION 


Although  I  originally  had  somewhat  chauvinistic 
feelings  about  the  policy  of  admitting  women  to  the  military 
academies,  I  must  admit  that  I  feel  this  was  an  action  whose 
time  had  come.  I  can  see  no  legitimate  reason  for  denying 
women  this  opportunity. 

The  means  by  which  the  policy  was  legitimated 
reflects  the  controversial  nature  of  the  issue.  The 
proponents  of  admitting  women  to  the  academies  were 
successful  in  their  endeavor.  However,  their  success  was 
more  a  result  of  their  vehicle  for  legitimation  than 
outright  agreement  by  all  parties  concerned  on  the  issue. 

By  attaching  the  policy  to  essential  legislation,  they 
forced  capitulation  by  the  opponents. 

In  retrospect,  the  opponents  are  probably  the 
biggest  winners  in  the  whole  process.  The  military 
establ ishment,  and  the  academies  in  particular,  broadened 
their  base  of  support  curing  a  period  of  waning  overall 
support . 

The  policy  has  had  no  significant  implementation 
problems  and  quickly  gained  widespread  acceptance  by  the 
original  opponents.  There  has  been  no  move  to  attempt 
reversal  of  the  policy  c«r  circumvent:  its  i  nip  1  etiient.  at  i  on.  It 
is  n<‘.w  an  accepted  policy  that  wi  1  1  nnd>  .ubl  erl  1  y  stand  t:h,- 
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I 

Section  803(a)  of  Pub.  L.  94-106  provided  that:  1 .  I 

.  .  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department  concerned 

shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  insure  that  (1)  female  individuals  sha’l 
be  eligible  for  appointment  and  admission  to  the  service 
academy  concerned,  beginning  with  appointments  to  such 
academy  for  the  class  beginning  in  calendar  year  1976, 
and  <£)  the  academic  and  other  relevant  standards 
required  for  appointment,  admission,  training, 
graduation,  and  commissioning  of  female  individuals 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  required  for  male 
individuals,  except  for  those  minimum  essential 
adjustments  in  such  standards  required  because  of 
physiological  differences  between  male  and  female 
ind lviduals.  ’ 

Section  803(c)  of  Pub.  L.  94-106  provided  that:  ’It 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  [note  set  out  above!,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  continue  to  exercise  the 
authority  granted  them  .  .  .  but  such  authority  must  be 

exercised  within  a  program  providing  for  the  orderly  and 
expeditious  admission  of  women  to  the  academies, 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  services,  with  the 
implementation  of  such  program  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act  COct.  7,  19751.’  (£1:566) 
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